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manufacturing establishments can never flourish extensively an this 
country. We have neither the surplus population, nor the vast 
dormant capital which can support extensive manufactories, or 
make it our interest to become a manufacturing people. This is 
the true explanation of the ill success which attends our late efforts 
in this line. tna fewsa very few years, nearly all of the eaor- 
mous capital lately invested in these works, will be possessed by 
tne monied sharpers, while the late gay and greedy manufacturers, 
-must look torward with a perfect assurance toa general bank- 
ruptey. ‘This isa gloomy picture—but let the manufacturer in- 
spect his accounts, estimate his expences, his profit and loss, his fu- 
ture prospects, by past and present experience ;—and then, indi- 
vidually, settle the justness of my remarks with himself. I could 
really enlarge very feelingly and with great truth, on this subject ; 
but 1 furbear—because, though I would say something, 1] am anxious 
not tosay toomuch. A few years of embargo, and non-intercourse, 
and wars have shown ug somewhat of experience—something tor 
prudence to seize and reason upon. A yeur of free commerce has 
succeeded all those :—and has not this shown us all of a whole 
ground? Let us survey thé probabilities, and nicely balance them, of 
afew years tocome. Tam now speaking to the manufacturers, 
and [would to Heaven that my feeble vuice were heard by all of 
this truly useful class of our citizens. Look to the vast regions of 
our happy country. where the richest soils invite your Jabors ;—to 
the comparative sparseness of our population ;—to the scarcity of 
real cash ;—exawine the productiveness aud security of the labors 
of agriculture, and then count your products and the chances of 
cash markets for your wares. Go to the ware-houses and shops of 
our foreign merchants, and the traders whom they they supply. But 
stop not here—extend your views to England. See a crowded 
population there, great dormant capital becaase principally engross- 
ed by a few, in proportion to the whole population of the country, 
and a whole nation leagued against you; the people, government, 
and all together. See, then, that such is the importance of this 
trade, that the manufacturer is protected by the merchant, and all 
are in league with the minister. England is bound by every consi- 
deration of public policy and individual interest, to afford her manu- 
factures for the commercial world. _Were I here addressing my- 
self to the Legislators, I might hold a different language. I might 
attempt to explain the difference between public, national policy, 
and that crooked, rickety thing called political expediency, or the 
policy of a party. The truth, however, is, as relates to your inter- 
esi, that that interest is already ruined, and that beyond all hope. 
You may be ainused awhile, between hope and fear, or you may 
amuse yourselves a little longer with distant hopes. The sharper 
hath fixed you for his prey ; and who hath seen him fail, may see a 
spider spare the fly which his own web hath caught. You have been 
deceived, my friends, and my advice is to get out of your difficul- 
ties as fast as youcan. The usurer—stay—the usurer! Who 
dare, in this country, proclaim himself an usurer ? No matter—- 
but the usurer already has the most of your profits, and you dare 
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not even tell who he is! If, now, you begin to suspect that I too 
have been a manufacturer, you may listen to me with the more at- 
tention. You have been told ayreat deal about independence ; 
comsieresl independence, and manufacturing dependence. 
And who are they that infatuated you with these ideas? Do the 
get, rich as you get poor? independent as you become dependant : 

o they nut, like all others, buy of those of whom they can purchase 
on the most favorable terms ? Depend upon it they do, they al- 
ways did, and they always meant to do so. Go to our custom hou- 
ses. and see the evidences of a debt of §200,600,060, contracted 
with Eneland m one year, und you will Jearn that the Anowing 
ones are much alike in all countries. 

[ really do not beheve that the best policy of this country re- 
quires any general encouragement by the governient, fer the 
growth of large manufacturing establishments. Our soil demands 
vur first care. If foreign countries, from the nature of their cir- 
cumstances, can manufacture cheaper for us than we can for our- 
selves, in the name of reason why shall we not be content to exchange 
our surplus products for theirs? I would encourage agr iculture, 
and liousehold manufactures, and T would reprobate a taste for luxu- 
nes ofevery kind. ‘The farmer is, of all others, the most indepen- 
dent, and the most useful citizen. Leta corrected taste teach him 
to reject the superfluities of foreign countries, and to pride himself 
on real dependence, and there will then be no danger of his becom- 
ing the dupe of foreign interests. ‘The very despotism of the go- 
vernments of foreign states, drives the poor, who are necessanly 
numerous, to manutacturi ing. In America, where we are all free and 
equal, and where in fact, we have none of those called poor, even in 
England, our poorest citizens may all become freeholders, and that 
with the profits of the labor ofa very few years. | The road to real, 
substantial independence and wealth, in America, is perfectly plain. 
While we have so many millions of acres of the very best of land 
yet in the forest state, it cannot be for the interest of this country 
to nourish, nay to force, as in a hot-bed, the growth of manu- 
factures. Such as can be profitably conducted, will not be neglect- 
ed, even without the previous aid of the Legislature. ‘There is a 
world of enterprize in the American character, and it will be time 
to protect aay particular branch of trade or manufactures, when 
this enterprize has shown ‘What may demand this protection. Our 
true interest lies in agriculture ; and whatever surplus the products 
of this may leave for foreign markets, may be exchanged for such 
foreien productions as the Ywerchant can find a sale for among us. 
Could the statesman find the means for reducing the enormous ba- 
Jance of this trade, which now preponderates against us, he would 
render a valuable service to our country. He would also be a pub- 
lic benefactor , who, by showing us the ‘miserable policy which now 
prevails of multiplying corporate associations, should lead us to a 
corrected judgment ia this particular. ‘They area great public 
evil, because by far teo numerous: and sooner or later we shall all 
be convinced of it. 

{t must be obvions at first view that in some parts of this exten- 
sive country, there may be far greater natural advantages for the 
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encouragement of domestic manufactures, than are to be found in 
some other parts. ‘The country about Pittsburgh, at the head of 
the Ohio, abounds with mineral coal, and enjoys every possible ad- 
vantage for a,manufacturing country. That must become a great 
central depot for mechanical talent, and the principal manufactur- 
ing town in the United States. ‘To make it such requires no oth- 
er care from the Government, than to let the people follow the 
natural bent of their own inclinations. But to attempt to make 
manufacturers of Farmers, is the very worst policy that can be 
thought of ‘Tobe convinced of this, it is only necessary to enquire 
in the middle states of such as are now manufacturers, but who 
had a few years since, small farms for their support. Enquire of 
mes ate of reason, and the result is the same. 

e have a strange way of getting along, in this country, with 
what is 3 calted an expression of public opinion. A few years ago 
some half a dozen of Printers and Editers of Gazettes, anxious for 
good jobs, contrived to get them by making it seem that public opin- 
ion called for a certain measure which they had devised, as the 
means of putting s some fifty ora hundred thousand dollars inte 
their own pockets. They succeeded, but under false colors ; and 
it is really very surprising to see with what facility a few cunning 
men can make dupes of the majority. We are now told a great 
cleal about the sister- ORs and handmaiden relationship, of agricul 
ture, commerce and the arts; while the Gazettes clamor as if the 
interests of the manufacturers, embraced all those of all the peo- 
ple in the community. ‘The real history of this business is, that to 
be consistent with themselves, certain gentlemen must continue to 
act deceitfully. They tell us, too, that the cause of the army, is 
che cause of the country, and that the late officers are entitled to 
land, &c. over and above the conditions of their original contracts 
with the epumeinteth A man who has never been behind the cur- 
tain, might almost be led to think that public opinton is really very 
zealous in favor of these measures. Public opinion is often very 
different from that affected expression which claims to represent it. 
Men who are unmediately inte rested in some measure are permit- 
ted to be loud in its praises, while either through indifference or in- 
attention, no voice 1s raised against it, till by trick and manage- 
ment they claim a right to declare what is public opinion ! AsI 
mix but little with people, and take no part in public affairs, I can- 
not pretend to decide on public opinion in relation to these mat- 
ters ; but Lam prepared to believe that the people are not anxious 
to pay heavy taxes in order to support a large standing army :—te 
embrace the manners and maxims of military ¢ oOV ernments, or for 
the purpose of forcing the growth of domestic manufactures. Pre- 
miums, for the encouragement of household manufactures, and for 
those of husbandry in ‘general, might answer a good purpose. A 
small portion of the revenue, arising r from impost duties, might pro- 
bably be well appropriated to this purpose, and the encouragement 
of certain kinds of such manufactures as must be carried on in large 
establishments. These objects could best be promoted by Agricultu- 

xi] Societies, if the government would encourage them in the design. 
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In speaking of manufactures, the mind is very naturally drawn 
to acontemplation of various measures and features of political 
economy, which, as we would suppose, must occupy the attention 
of Legislators. Perhaps it would be well to consider the enormous 
amount of our annual importations ef distilled spirits, and to en- 
quire if any additional duties should be laid on this trade. The 
manufacturers of domestic spirits, unquestionably constitute a por- 
tion of that interest for which protection is demanded from the go- 
vernment. I would protect the grain that cur stills consume, and 
lay a very heavy duty alike on imported spirits, and all those dis- 
tilled here. A duty of one dollar on every gallon, would be less 
than I would prefer to impose; were it even 5, the imposition 
would be a public benefit. The brewing of malt liquors, on the 
other hand, should be encouraged, as being a brarich of our domestic 
manufactures, which can be prosecuted to great individual and na- 
tional advantage. A heavy duty on foreign Beers, while none 

should be imposed on those of our own countr YW ould soon enable 
us to realize a sound maxim of public policy, a as well in relation te 
national and individual economy, as to public morals. ‘This is cer- 
tainly a subject that well merits the attention of our enlightened 
community ,its public functionaries, and ¢he zeal of every friend to 
humanity. ‘The best Beers of Philadelphia, are already in no res- 


pect inferior to those of London, and they are sold at less than halt 


their prices. ‘The bottled Porter of Philadelphia, has a high charac- 
ter, even in the East-Indies, and some parts of Europe. In Ame- 
rica, there is but one single objection to it—that it is American ! 
And yet many thousand bottles of it are annually drank in our best 
Coffee-Houses, and the liquor highly extolled, when introduced in 
the London guise. But for this d leception, it would not be receiv: 
ed withouta sneer. Good Ale, is made in many places. But ] 
am anxious to see the time when families shall substitute a kind of 
smali beer of their ewn brewing, for a common beverage, 1t indeed 
they cannot enjoy that better one, and the best of all others, good 
cider. This is, truly, the Wine of our climate; and to make it a 
desirable as the best wines of Europe, we have only to study the art 
of manufacturing it tn the highest perfection. 1¢ 1s a public scandal 
and a national sin, to convert so much of this very palatable and 
wholesome liquor into whiskey ;—a drink neither palatable nor 
wholesome, and which has nothing to recommend it bat the greater 
concentration of its spiritous qualities -—that of a barre}, into 6 or 7 
quarts. ‘This kranch at least, of our domestic manufactures, 
needs no legal protection, in order to encourage its exfension, so 
long as the distillers are getting rich by it, the poor growing 
more poor, and the sot can get drunk on whiskey i in half the time 
that he could by drinking cider alone. Itisa flourishing trade al- 
ready. Some people, who have not yet recovered from the fright 
‘occasioned by a late insurrection, a rebellion a gainst the laws for 
taxing whiskey, seem terribly alarmed at the very idea of another 
such tax. ‘There w ould be no such danger new—the Patriots of 
those days are all become rich and honorable, very hoaorable men. 
‘They are all administration men, now; and it vexes me to angry 
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sadness, when T think of the foul stain which these facts have tine 
on the Republic. Alas for Republicamsm, when its idols dare thus 
profane her hallowed rights ! 

But, whatever may be thought of the policy of encoura RnB 
manufactures in general tn this country. it Is now certain the daub: 
duties, at present imposed, afford little protection to eur own estal- 
lishments. Suppose that. by a new tariifot cuties, about to he im 
posed, Congress raise the duties to a ve rv Ingh rate on some articles 
such as it may be thought best to protect in this way, for domestic 
manufacture; T still question whether this shall be found ettec tual, 
so long as those articles are not expressly prohibited. “Phe British 
ministers, merchants, and manufacturers. could soon adjust a seaie 
of profit and loss, by wane the loss of a losing trade should be eqra 
ized on thuse who share - the gainsof one, so immensely great 
and profitable as that with z \merica. Duties alone, can never pro- 
tect our manufacturing establishments. se long as the power of all 
En n: olat ndise¢ om yined a cain St their erowth. & the commerce between 

ne two hag iOS is not Oo} aly fre e.ountona Sandi ig ot entire ce quality, 
as by the con litions of the late tnents . di events do not confirm the 
yustness of these conelusions, Lshall be most re ady to admit my er 
por ; but let tis mark well.tie results of a few coming vears. Exa- 
tuine this subiect in whatever light, it is stil fraught with serious 
difficulties. There is hut one wav in which a remedy can be tound, 
as well to relieve the manufactures, as to free tne country from the 
ills that threaten us. in consequence of the enormets preponderance 
of the balance of our trade with England against us. ‘ihe prudent 
physician wil only resort to violent remedies in desperate cases : 
ours may be suca by-and-by. | Should I find time to resume this 
subject, Linay, perhaps, pot out this remedy. its operation, howe 
ver, would not al ford any tnmediate relief to the manufacturer, 
whom EI would advise to yield to his fate with a good grace, to close 
his business in that line,and immediately turn his attention to oth- 
er pursuits. It is hard to do so:—i know it by e xpe renee -—but 


’ 


what better can any man do, than do the best that he can, unde: 

elue consideration of all the circumstances of his ‘eich lt wall 
be observed that in speaking of manufactures, | only include those 
new branches which have been established during the late series ot 


events in our country, being principally confined to tlie cutton and 


woollen business. in large establishments. Were it possible jar 
my feeble powers to persuade, I would exhort every farmer to con- 
fine his dress, and that of his family, to the products of the domes- 


tic roof. ‘There is a noble, and honest patriotism in thisen real 
independence. L would do all in my power to discourage a gaudy 
extravagance, among all classes of the people. They are pr incip al - 
ly luxuries, for which we have contracted a debt of near two hun- 
dred millions of dollars with British merchants, during the late 
year. In the end it will be seen whether the American people, the 
proposed consumers, or those of our merchants and ti sar “rs who 
have dipy sed so deeply in the profits of anticipation, are to be the. 
principal losers. ‘The effects of this ever trade must fall heavily 
somewhere. Either the mercantile interest must ruin the agricul 
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tural, or simply its own. The longer the catastrophe is delayed, 
the more remoteiy will it he felt by the merchant. Be fore this debt 
created with England. by this excessive trade, can be finally can- 
eclied, this buboie of speculation must surely burst. ‘Tr: ade, then, 
instead of being likene d to a lotter v. may be hetter compared witis 
avolceano. Ihave ently to add my advice. that no farmer should 
éell or morteave his land for goods. ‘The events of a few years, will 
disclose my reasons for this counsel. But, affer all, may be wort! 
while te consider in what way a parti il remedy may be found for 
the embarrassments under wh'ch our manufacturers Jabor. and 
whether or not certain branches ot the cotton and woollen business 
may be supported, with advantave. lam stronely inclined to a 
helief that thre spinning of cotton yarn, and, toa considerable extent. 
inanufacturing the most ser viceable and substantial cloths, beth cot- 
ton and woollen, might hold out against British competition, and the 
cupidity of our own inerchants and tr aders. If our manufacturers 
would direct their atte ntion*to these objects, and leave that apg 
strife for imitation of British fancy woods, I would still hope that 
the good sense of our farmers and mechanics and laboring classes, 
would sustain these efforts, and second a general preference fer their 
cloths. Itis certain that the American cotton goods are far more 
serviceable than any foreign coods that can be boueli t for the same 
money :—and that. with the aid of the ¢ varding and sping ing ma- 
chines, every family can makeits own cotton roods—b FINS only the 
varn. The spinning of cotton, is probably that brane h of the cot- 
fon business, which may best eneage attention in large manufac- 
tories. Let England, if she must, with her excess of population 
= low prices of labor, continue to furnish our toy-shop play 
hings.and our hall-room decorations, which the laboring classes of. 
suit in America can easily do without: these can be furnished 
i y her paupers, winle > our citizens had much better be employed tu 
the more useful and necessary labors of the mechanic she. and iw 
those of agriculture. It, then, these conjectures are well founded, 
we may hope to see a large part of those who have lately applied to 
manufactures. restored to the labors of aericultare. and to the com- 
mon trades supported by the farmer; while yeta portion may re- 
main in our manufactories. with advantage to themselves and the 
community. The farmer, should every M here pride himself in be- 
me able to dress in the manufactures of-his own household: and no 
one doubts that he can make his woollen cloths for much less than 
he can buy them. The New-Enyland people, have furnished us 
with an example in relation to h onsehold manulactures, which de-- 
serves hich commendation. With ail their faults, and it is now 
quite fashionable to accuse them of very many. these Yankees have 
at least this one excellence in their character. that ought to be cher- 
ished as of vital importance torepublicanis m & the republie. Nor will 
it be found that that rage for speculation which established our large 
manufactories lately, and in the true spirit ot ” culation, has been 
s0 extensively or injuriously felt in the eastern as in the middle 
states. In the former, they have more properly grown out of the 
reguiar pursuits of busitiess; im the latter they are but a conse 
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quence of that speculating mania which haslong raged, and been 
transferred from one object to another, till, in the fluctuations and 
changes of the times, the poorer classes have suffered most severe- 
ly. Almost all of the active capital, in the middle states, is now 
either vested in-some corporate concern, or so employed in their 
operations, that none but the rich can gain even a support. ‘The 
consequence is that while the rich are gaining rapidly m riches, the 
middling classes and the poor, are growing most desperately poor. 
If, in our trading towns, or commercial places, there be some ex- 
ceptions, and persons found who have ready cash, they employ it 
almost exclusively in usurious operations. But, to do this, it is not 
indispensible that they have cash, if they can command credits and 
accommodations at the Banks. The extent of this trade, this abo- 
minable traflic, is great beyond whgt most persons could possibly 
imagine. I believe that I speak within bounds, when I say that, in 
a few of the large trading towns of the state of New-York, there 
are probably sev eral A el of dollars employ edin this way. All 

regular industry, and honorable enterprize, are either destroyed, or 
SO ‘paralysed, that good men are every where overcome with fears 
for the event, while all are filled with fearful apprehensions. In 
this state of things, we are in a fair way to learn the meaning of 
what writers on political economy have called a tendency toward a 
monied aristocracy. Hitherto, we had only contemplated this 
bugbear, at a gr eat distance—quite aeross the Atlantic. It may be 
worth while for us, now, to enquire, whether in England, where it 
has been engendered and so long cherished, it did not even spring, 
principally, “from her great manufactories. I have not time, now, 
for this enquiry, though I may attempt it at some future day. Of 
all corporate funds, or r stock vested ina corporate concern, that is 
certainly the most productive, whose scrip i for a representa- 
tive of money. Could the m ,anufacturers of cloths give to the scrip 
of their stock, the currency of bank notes, and enlist the brokers in 
their speculation, they too might yet flourish in prosperity, without 
the care of wool and yarn, or the mortification of having full ware- 
houses with empt pockets, and no demand for their wares. The 
manufacturers of bank notes, have the most profitable manufacto- 
ries, at present. A few years since, the large manufactories of 
hank charters, had a most lucrative business. ‘At present this busi- 
ness is rather dull; but it is thought the usurers and money chan.’ 
gers have a brisk ret though I do not know that they can be con- 
sidered as manfacturers, with whom my present business lies. 

Should I find another leisure opportunity, I shall offer some obser- 
rations on banks, and banking oper ations. 

MonerTas. 
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For the American Magazine. 
GRAMMAR. 


Tuat that art or science which teaches to write and speak cor- 
rectly, is entitled to eminent notice among a people who cultivate 
a general acquaintance with literature, is a preposition too self-evi- 
dent ior demonstration. Grammar may be denominated the fine-art 
of modern literature. Without being able to speak and to write with 
propriety and correctness, we have failed in a most important part 
of the object of education. Aware of this the people are every 
where manifesting their anxiety for giving to their children such an 
education as shall include a competent knowledge of grammar. This 
s highly laudable s—but it may be worth while to enquire whether 
or not the measures that are taken are adequate to tre object. lam 
aware that it is no easy matter to dissuade from the sanction of 
popular opinion, whether it be right or wrong. Perhaps most peo- 
ple will readily admit that it is one thing to learn the rules laid 
down for any purpose of art, and another thing to acquire the prac- 
tice or application of these rules, so as to derive from the use of 
them that benefit for which they were designed. ‘The only object 
of learning the rules, is to acquire that knowledge which they are 
designed to afford. Now it does not follow that every person, how- 
ever well versed in the rules of grammar, is therefore a gramma- 
rian; because it is very possible for a man to have every part ef a 
whole book of grammar at his tongue’s end, as the saying Is sand yet 
ve incapable of writing or speaking with any tolerable degree of cor- 
rectness. Itis vossible, therefore, for a man to know a great deal 
about the rules of grammar, and very little about correct language : : 
or in other words, he may be able to repeat the whole book by rote, 
when he cannot write or speak a single sentence with correctness. 
By the aid of the rules, he may parse whole pages, and yet in his 
writing or speaking violate all the rules of grammar so constantly 
as to use very barbarous language. ‘This may seem paradoxical, at 
first, to some peep sle, but a little observation will convince every 
one that the observations are well founded. It is admitted by all 
that our language, when written, is far from being definite or per- 
fect without correct punctuation. Indeed the points are an indis- 
pensable part of the language. Yet how common is it to see the 
written language of our grammarians, even the teachers of our 
grammar schools, wholly deficient itthis part of grammar! You 
May examine whole pages, with no other mark of pause or separa- 
tion than a dash—and frequently this as used when the sense re- 
quires a comma, or 2 semi-colon; or pega a period. “This cir- 
cumstanee often reminds me of a similar case, in relation to the 
law or rule for regulating the fines of the commen militia. By the 
law, certain equipments, as they are called, are demanded alike of 
the officer and the soldier, when they appeat on parade for inspee- 
tion. But, by that same law the officers only are charged with the 
duty of inspection, and of course it is only the soldiers who are in- 
spected. Ifthe soldier be delinquent of a priming-wire, or some 
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such litle article, he is fined a few pence :——and though the officer. 
being delinquent of all, be not fined, he pockets the pennies that the 
law takes from the common soldier, who returns home \ ba satis- 
Ged with the supe riorty of the knowledge of his officer 
The only object of studyi ing grammar, 1s to obtain 6 such a know}- 
edge of the structure of language, that we can apply that knowledge 
_ use, and learn to write and speak correctly. If, therefore, a man 
has learnt to do this, and has acquired a habit of doing so constantly, 
he isa good grammarian :—for he has succeeded in acquiring all 
that grammar can teach. Jf, on the other hand, a man has not 
tearnt to do this, he is not a erammarian :—for he has not succeed 
ed in acquiring that knowledge for which grammar is designed, 
‘These cases are specifically put, in order that no misunderstanding 
shouid arise from the construction. What says popular opinion, 
in relation to those matters? Why, that the man who can repeat 
the rules of grammar 3; can parse a se ntence, and cite the rules of 
parsing - readily s—he is called a a grammarian whether his language 
he rood ov bad, or whether he can write so as to arrange ideas or 
thoughts intel lig ibly or not! This is, so far as I can judge, the pop- 
ular opinion of orammar and grammarians ; and, certainly, nothing 
ean he more erroneous. I attended an examination, as It is calle d. 
afew evenings since, when the wise men of our village were col- 
fected to examine some candidates who offered their services as 
teachers. And here I must stop to observe that the same letter of 
jaw, is made to authorise far different usages of law in one place 
from those of another. ‘The law of this state, it seems, requires 
that no teachers shall be employed who are not capab! e of giving 
instruction in English grammar. V ery good—but the q iuestion 1S 
whether that meaus giving instruction m grammar rules. such as 
learning them by rot e :—or in the use of grammar, in te aching pro- 
priety of language ! But as I am no lawyer, I can only say that 
the same law means very diflerent things in different villages, mich 
to the disadvantage of the good people of A. At B.. they have 
a teacher who spe eaks correctly and fluently, in chaste language ; 
whose wri iting Is correctly pointed ;—and who,in short, in whateve! 
hie speal ks or ‘writes, is SO uniformly correct, that his language might 
all go to press without revision. He makes no great parade of 
grammar rules, , and it has often been insinuated that h le is jenorant 
oi grammar Howev er, this man has now been employ ed during 
several winters in the same place, and it is universally a .dinitted that 
his success in teaching is very great and general. No man at B. 
will now permit any one to doubt of the qualifications of the favor- 
ite teacher of their village school. ‘The fact is, he isa man of excel- 
lent sense and hates all manner of pedantry. The consequence 1S, 
that without any parade of what he has learnt by rote or rule, he 
confines himself to the main object, and makes his pupils g grammarl: 
ans in fact, it idepende 2nt of a tacit and constant reliance on gram- 
mar rules. It is universally admitted that his pupils excel 1 in lan- 
cuage, and that. somehow or other, they speak and write not only 
more correctly, but that their letters and conversations bespeak @ 
manliness of sense beyond their years, and all expressed with mt uch 
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propriety. It shouid he ohserved that this teacher lias a method 
deemed very singular here, of accustoming his papel to read atten- 
tively the rules sf gram mar, but never to commit them to memory. 

‘They are tuen,and very frequently exercised in short sentences of 
COIs 21 CiOMs ii white h they are to use only y tier own lane vace——t) ut 
this must be — ted c correctly, and capita ized. before he calls it 
language. A class is thus p mblicly exercised, in the hearing of the 
whole school. when the appli ication of the rules abd usaces of gram- 
mar are made and illustrated. He requires no parsing. in form, 
Lut he reqineves exainpies, from the best ~ the class. in which the 
language shall be duly analyzed, as well with a reterence to rood 
sense, as to the authorities on grammar and cé osition which have 
heen consuited. tle j inSists that common sense 538 oe EY fe mue more 
easily followed than a mass of arbitrary rufcs. and more readily 
remembered -—and he also contends that TMs CACre ise of the facul- 
ties of the mind has a more beneficial influence in maturing and 
developing its powers, than that ol mere memory ina constant re- 
currence to rules. Lf a child speak incorrectly, he 1s directed to 
write what he has spoken, and to fovk at it. The effect is astonish- 


,% 


Ing. Not only is erroueous S| elling thus exposed and corrected, 
but by accustoming all to write what they speak amiss, or hear so 
spoke: n, not Only is the deformits of errone te spelling, and lan- 
guage exposed, but bad language ts duly reproved. What child 
will, a second tine, repeat an oath. sr a falsehood, when he has onc 

written it in the view of this schoul. attended with marks of its en- 
tire displeasure ? There may be something, too, in the government 
of this school which conspires with what f have ueticed im fixing its 
high characte ‘. When vou visit it. you only sce the 


: precep iter, 
un little older, P rhage, and a better scholar than any of the rest. to 
whom all are in entire subjection. At first, it is said, he is always 
thought severe in his government; but when his discipline is well 


established, nothing but emulation is seen, and mutual kindness 


and affection. itn the moments of refaxation. you may see Inm 
° . ; e . i. - og . > 

joining tn the exercises and sports of the children, as heartily asif he 

vere one of the pupils. There is nothime of the preceptor seen now 3 


but ti, ere Pisa mark “dl attention among the pupils. anda desire to en-" 


yage his notice :—it 1s a perfect t atnilianity without any rudeness. 
ut the moment the signal 1s given. aii ts reeularity ahd order. in 
that perfec tion which ni rothins r but | ove and esteem can DI oauce in 


these relationships, and the abilit v ef a master mould into system 
bi hile, in his own government, he is strict in sel{-command, he 
loes not fail to consider the government of the passions a8 an im- 
saiea object of education. The best scholars of each class, are 
vecasionally selected as prepositors, anc intrusted with the care of 
tlie whole; and sometimes the whole school is entrusted *to the 
re of one prepositor, while the preceptor either looks on or joins 
it le exerc ises By such methods, the school at B——,has af- 
2 pes a high ce! haracter s and while many will think these little de- 
tails uninteresting or of no importance, there may Le others who 
will consider the case as eminentiy entitled to every attention. 
ibis is no small praise—and it is undoubtedly well merited. And 
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now, having bestowed some attention on aman, wha, by a thorongh 
knowledge of lan guage has advanced far beyond the mere pedantr 
of grammar rules, le ‘t us return home and contrast with the above 
ihe pedantry and ignorance of that mere verbal grammarian, who 
pe esides over the literary destimes of the village of A. This man 
is the champion ot erammar-—for he not only knows every book on 
that subject by heart ;—but he boldly contends that grammar rules 
comprise the very essence of polite literature. He seems to idolize 
its rules, and, to a certain degree, to spread this kind of idolatry 
around him. This might do very well—but unfortunately it is only 
the rules that are rega ded, and little is taught of the use of those 
rules, only that they must be remembered, and often repeated : and 
this toe, while his own language is grossly imperfect, and his wri- 
iting has neither pointing or capitol letters, either to mark the 
pauses, or to shew where a sentence begins or ends! These are 
streng cases, and they are taken from the examples of real life, not 
only as they exist at A,and B, but in thousands of places besides :— 
Hey e xist every Where, and ought to excite earnest attention, a3 
hey undoubtedly will do whenever popular opinion is so far re- 
med as to adopt the maxims of sense in preference to those of 
nere authority. 

There has been a great degree of liberality displayed in the 
policy of this state, relating to the establishment of schools, and it 
13 well known that a superintendant is appointed to preside over the 
interests of a * ublic school fund, as well as to give efficiency to sys- 
tem in the regulat tions of schools. The language of one of the offi- 
cial reports of that officer, which is the only one that I remember to 
have examined, !ed me to suppose he was sufficiently aware of the 
distinction between grammar, and grammar rules ;—between 
om knowledge of grammar and its application, and these rules or 

as by ws hich this knowledge is commonly taught. But, if he ts 
30, x oe sk is by far the greater; and he may find it very difficult 
to meulcate opinions that depart from those which popular usage 
has leng san tioned. 
fore closing these remarks, let me add that I am well aware 
ef the — ry which is often urged for the omission of punctuation 
in writing ‘Itis pretended to be a di udge ry of dulness, which none 
but ped: anis would require, and none but blockheads submit to! 
But besides asking what is language without it, l am dispo: sed to 
ee with my friend at B——, that the practice of pointing a 3 we 
vrite, serves other and important purposes. The habit is soon 
nse under mg instruction of a master, and when once formed is 
for med for life. This is one of the four acquirements of youth 
which is never forsaken; and he who adheres to it, never fails to 
improve in a command of language: It serves at once to make 
writing a pleasing exercise, and which, without this habit, never 
ceases “to be in some degree irksome. 

Few persons are pleased with their own writing, while the let- 
ter which they have just finished is like a chaos of words, a kind of 
labyrinth, without order or method. It is only the idea of correct- 
ness that makes a person pleased with the use of language. I have 
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eften had oceasion to witness this, and to admire that so few seem 
duly sensible of the use that might be made of it in giving an educa- 
tion. The brain was never designed for a mere lumber room, OF 
atore-house for the mind: because th 1e senses are so connected tha 
gach has an agency. in w hatever reistes to all. Too much of reli 
ance on mere memory, if it do nct ‘lutely impair the other ein 
ties, will at least check the equal progress of acquisition. You may 
occasionally meet* with a man of mest retentive memory, of great 
learning, possessing vast stores.of ac cuisition im the fields . liters 
ture, Ww ho yet has very little of litera treasures. His head seems 
a with acquisition, but yet unfurnished; oi aes so lum- 
bered with undigested accumulation, that nothi ing is ready fur vse, 
of all its acquirements. Itis like the furniture ef a house into 
which a family is just moving—drepped, nap -hazard, any where and 
every where, till nothing can be done ia the house for the want ot 
room. But here the simile ends, for when the ecod woman arrives, 
she soon so distributes the furniture that no one thing is in the way 
of another; while the lumberer of the brain makes no distrihution, 
only anxious to stuffhis head. It is, moreover, the Lusiness of mem- 
ory, to preserve every thing just as it found it. However creat 
the store, therefore, which it may accumulate, if it he only tet e pre- 
served, it can afford little of other employment to the mind than 
merely to the memory. ‘The man whose head 1 is employed as a @on- 
cordance, minutely to rewember the record of the texts of seri ipture. 
can hardly have time to a on the meaning and use of the 
scriptures, so much as one who studies less to remember the re- 
cords of texts by chapter por verse. itis just so of rules, whether 
in relation to grammar , or toany thingeise. Learning is often en- 
eumbered with too many of them ; ‘burdened by too much regt 
tion.” Good sense is a good guide, and having this. a very few 
rules, and these short and simple, may better serve a useful pur: 
pose than a great many. It is ‘the want of rood sense 
s%) many arbitrary rules. as it is the want of streng 
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eripitude require the aid of a cane or walking-s vc a 
Let us return once more to the schools at A~—— and P——— 

At A, there is a great parade of gramm ar rules, and of teachine 
composition, all of which is gover rned by rules, always arti nitrary; and 
often inapplicable and absurd. No gr: mr a . ne led to ‘vie 

late his own rules, long bef fore he had finish sey eat ise en gram- 
mar, tt is therefore no wonder ifat A, the a uid be constantts 

violated by the teacher and his pupils. At! as { have said befere, 
the teacher enjoins the exercise of good sense, which he is bless 
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with himself, and leaves the hobbling pth at of the cane to 
are unable to walk without it. 

Does any man believe that the most perfect grammarian the 
world ever saw, relying only on the rules of graminar, cou nla ey 
agree in the punctuation ofa few sentences ? 
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Spectator, or of the Rambler, erasing all the points and caj ite let 
ters, and set two per sons to supply the omission, and you will ther 
learn somewhat of the perfection of grammar, taught only b+ 


mar rales. Try now, guly the exercise ef good sense, m 
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performance, aud you will Gnd far less discordance in its views, 
Suppose we take two buvs of the same age of equal taleuts and ac- 
quirements, but who are aiine untau eht in the grammar of any }e)- 
guage, and put them to the study of grammar and ¢ omposition. Let 
the one he tau: olyt by thie me thed Yn ursued al | 7 and the other by 
that at i3. 3 or the one SU: ly | DY orammar rules, and t! @ oth er sole- 
ly by the dictates of good sense and discretion, uninfluenced by « 
relauce on any of the rules. Does any man beli€ve that thew pro- 
eress wil be equal, or doubt that the one at B. will in npreve much 
faster than the other? W til be not only Luproy e much faster, but 
also gain a far more permanent advantage from that nnprovement : 


! 


if iy have their doubts ep: tits su nt Ct. | could Wish thev would 


subiuit to the labor of exper ‘iment, aud doubt no longer. But, 
tine tu close. for istead ofa short note ritten in creat haste. ! 
am drawing toward the prolixity cl a long essary, for which I really 


have neither time nor inclination. Perhaps ‘’ may hy-and-by re- 
sume this subject, when more at leisure. 
PHuiLroLocus. 
‘illage of 4. 1815. 
: ale 


For the American Magazine. 


‘and Juseph said unio them, fear not; for am I in the place of God *” 
MVER) pet ‘sou, On reading the aly ove extract, wili readily re- 
6 cnlse in it the laiiguage of Jos eph of Israel, to his brethren, record- 
1 Holy W rit, aud in a histo ‘y replete with the highest interest. 

Vin eh =tory of Joseph is one of the most interesting and instructive, 
that cai any w here be found, and it shall be the sui ject of a few re- 
ectious. it will be remembered that at the period of the above pi- 
ous reply, J Joseph Was th e vovernor of gy pt ,~and se ‘cond 3 in aut! 10T- 

ity and power only to the hing. The supplications of his brethren 
-ere ores ented on the occasion of J Jacob s death. when they feared 
that the evil of their designs on Joseph should be retaliated on them 
and their wives and families. Israel was dead—t! ie sons had no 
longer the protection of a father’s shield ; and reasoning as it is na- 
tial dor men to reason, they remer.bered now their own wickedness 
tuward Joseph, and naturally expected that chastisement at his 
wands which they were conscious of having merited. J need not 
Uwell on this part of my sul bject—the conscience has performed the 
dane office in all ages, and by it sin has been manifested in con- 
ecious guilt, If we remember the history well, as i hope every 
rsen does, let us behold the trembline brothers poeta before 


2 brother—tindful of their sin~-and a ot os pir us the god- 

like lang nave of the covernor of all Koy: pt. ¢ biintne place of 

tied °°?) ‘The e age Jose ph, most un dou! pte “aly bso the stroue tes of 

uatire. and aaw i in those before him a “of hi s-pone, and &: lesh-of- 

iis flesh. But Nis was not ail: He ‘~ iw that verveance be- 
eth to the most High, and to Him he left the display of his owu 

\nd Joseph weot when they sy unto him; and 
? 5 alsa wentand fell down before his face; and they said 
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unto him, we are thy servants. And Joseph said unto them, fear 
net; foram ‘ft in the place of God? But as for you, ye thought evi! 
against me, but God meant it unto good, to bring to pass as it is this 
day, to save much people alive. Now ; therefore, fear ye not, Ll will 
nourish you and your little ones. And he comforted them. and 
spake kindly unto them.’ Christians, such was the language and 
such the conduct of a godly man, more than 3500 years ago, and 
these examples will probably be worthy of your highest hopes of 
imitation, to the end of time! Joseph, in his adversity , Was never 
forsaken ‘a that God in whom was his trust. Persecuted by his 
brethren, (brethren according to the flesh, ) he was sold into bond- 
age IM a strange land, where the institutions of a stran ge religion 
were calculated to lead his mind astray. But Ged perl its not one 
to perish in sin who desires the true light of life. Joseph must have 
been richly blesse d with the light of that divine grace which is still 
the christian’s solace, the source of his ever y hope. Even in Eevpt, 
the lamp which was in due preparation, was made bright with that 
light which illumines heaven, But what more particular! 
wy attention when I meditate on this portion of Holy Wr 
the Almighty can turn the evil that man designs into good ; or that 
He does often so overrule evil that good may come from it. - Net 
that the Alinighty designs evil that good may follow.—Itis omn ip- 
otence needs nét to work by such means ;—nor that the sin 1s the 
less, because, as Joseph said to his brethren, ‘ ve thought evil against 
me, but God meant it unto good. It would be weil te observe how 
readily Joseph ascribes all power to God, and how clearly he shows 
his brethren that although an Egyptian governor, he is still of the 
same religion as themse Ives . Revealed religion has been much the 
same in all ages, since the world began. Itis comfortable to believ« 
that the Patriarchs of old-time were of the same faith as are the 
christians of those latter days: and that as both are allied in faith, 
so are they allied in God and in the eraces of the Holy Spirit. 
Time, which follows events, is like distance in perspective. That 
faith which shone in Abraham, may be seen in those worthies whose 
virtues and trials and praises are recorded in the scriptures for ovr 
instruction: and it may be seen through all time, down to the pre 
sent day, though not yet mellowed by the effect of dista: ree. ‘fre 
ly the good man faileth, by reason of time, but God hath not lec: 
himself without many witnesses. JT suppose there is not now, 
never was, but one true religion, as there never was but one Ged, 
tiur but one object of religious faith and hely adoration. And it hae 
often perplexed me with grievous doubtings and many fears, Wheat 
I have attempted to discover, for wyself, what kind of re! Licion, 0! 
vather which kind of religion that could be, which should be ac cept- 
able tomy Maker :—the true religion. Without aiming to wound 
the feelings of any, Tam prepared to believe that the unity true re- 
ligion, is retigious religion, and that it always has Leen so, from the 
time when the foundations of the world were laid. I have exami: - 
med scholastic theology till I have doubted if its schovls teach mare 
of truth than ae ehood, or whether the schools of the p! “opie ts ot 
old-time, (to w! uch these inadern schools are pretended te be Lher- 
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ed) had any thing to do with theological religion. I was educated 
in a belief that God is the author all sin, and that, from all eternity, 
He had foreordained a certain portion pr his creatures to eternal 
misery, and a certain other portion to eternal happiness. I have 
examined theology. till I find it running into contradictions, and 
ending in distraction, leaving the mind in doubt, and often in des- 
par. ~L have examined religion, till I find all real, religious relig- 
ion, looking in hope to heaven, placid 1 in hope though trembling with 
fear, serene in faith, looking through the veil of nature up to the 
temple of divine grace, and resting only there. Ihave studied my 
bible and considered its doctrines and precepts, till I find in it an 
assurance that rel ligious religion is all divine, and theological and 
polemical divinity, as they were ~called, altogether human. In re- 
ligion, I find a faith that allies the christian to the Patriach, and the 
prophets of old. [see that faith, has been the same in all ages, as 
God, the object of faith, has been the same. What matters it if 
scholastic theology, or the religion of propositions, be a snare, so 
leng as, through taith, I can mount above its entanglements and en- 
jov that freedom and blessedness of spirit which an humble reliance 
eu God alone inspires. Wherefore should I rest on the faith of the 
Scribe and the Pharisee, when Jesus himself stands waiting to 
* teacli as never man taught.” Why dwell on their subtleties, when, 
’ the light of he: aven I am invited to pres beyond these, and learn 
of God, concerning the things of God, rather than of man. How 
comfortable is it that the Christian, however separate d by time or 
distance from the Patriarchs, or the saints of former times, has still 
with them the relationships of a brother,in that he is a brother in 
faith. Let us all bear this in mind, that God hath never changed ; 
and that the object of our faith being One, and that the Holy One of 
Israel, if we indeed have faith, then are we sons and brothers, begot- 
ten alike to a hope in one blessed inheritance. And while as Chris- 
fans we aim at this, let us as men be mindful of J oseph, our older 
brother. who dared not, in jt idgment, to usurp the right of God. 
The most of the great and glaring absurdities which sensible 
en find in popular opiaion 3 and w! tich relictous men find in the- 
. yrical sy stems, were not at first so glarit ply 2 absurd, if indeed they 
isted at the first. System makers are necessarily dogmatic al. 
1 hey assume a position, or lay down some proposition , which they 
mnronose to consider a part or rather a basis of some system : and 
by-and-by it is discovered that ib the proposition he true. certain 
consequences must be, at which, abstracted from the idea of 7. 
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foreorduined. ‘Thus, rather than abandon a sim] le and idle propo- 
Jiton, have the “erthes of the church been led "to defend a conse- 
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and such is my authority for making a distinction between theolor- 
ical religion and religious religion. Man has no need—he has no 
rizht, to extend his views to such meta physical sultieties, as if he 
would bound and limit omnipotence. "lL hese doctrines are ~ e fruit- 
ful sources of infidelity. ‘Ihe Saviour of the world taught no such 
subtleties, and there is little of meti iphysical abstraction, er a ecu 
lative theology in his religion. idle sp obulat ion has no place there. 
Well then may christa ins take couraee and be clad, when all cencur 


1 putting the bible into every hand, that the religion of the bible 
1} 
MAY be | KiIOW)D “nk ti. 
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ON THE STYLE AND ECONOMY OF BURLDING HOUSES 


To the Editor ec A 1c Maga n€ 
Sin, 

Iser down with an intention to offer a few hesty remarks 
to your readers, on the best mode ot constructing Houses, proper- 
lv ad apted f for convenience and e mV. Perhars L shall offer 
nothing 1ew, but it ec ts perive, occastonaliv. even thot 

whi is co - +f ae ++ " 
which Is well KNOW lh, 1@st 10 De NeLerec Qi FOL tere’ i. a fit 
most careless 0 hserver, trave ine throuceh remote countries. can not 
but notice the strik is yx difference which he frequently finds. 1 his 
hee in the style fw hitecture of wer ic and i rivate burdit og. 
‘his is principally an extertor feate butif he examine the inte- 
rior structure ef private houses, he will be often astonished to wit- 
ness tie creatne 33 t t dittierence which be finds, im oe spe ‘ to 
economy of design & e3 ivemerce. and ti at even in the same 
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ing the fabric of every house, and to offer a few eeneral observa- 
‘ions. 

Perh ap S it may not nave oc urred to the Alhar rans. that few 
places of the same population la any part of America. have se iarce 


| 


a proportion of houses that are auxwaraiv constructec, ae r spects 


the convenience and ease of the family. Perhaps. also. it may not 
have occurred to every hody, that the Alhany houses are uniformly 


set lower in the ground, than in almost any other America. 
Buch are the facts, however. And witha very improrer soil and 
site. for inde rye rround rooms. every ouse has its lower story in} t} e 
ground! The soil is either a wet . fine clay, or a soft black alluvion 
—exactly such ground as every sensible man would advise to aveid 
building low houses upon. with perenne" rooms. Fut. the 
building lots are principally very small.and a kitchen must he 
made some wa) here: ; | esides that. an un dergrot 1k d room 1s a good 
place to Keep negroes in, and where, in winter. much less wood 
‘rill serve for them than in an upper room. Leaving all this kind 
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of policy, I proceed to my object :—for whatever may have been the 
necessity of te case, at ons period, it is certain that habit need 
no longer per petuate a pernicious custom. ‘The object of an under- 
ground kitchen, is, to be near the cellar, and to save somethin ig of 
the expense of fuel, by putting tis room partly underground, b 
which means it is rendered cool in semmer, and not so sub ject to 
frost in the winter. But, is it not, still, an expensive and incon. 
venient tag 48 incompetent for the pom intended, and un- 
health y to mos t peo} le Certainly it must be deemed such by 
these who are annually driven by inundation from the lower to the 
upper roons. How inveterate is habit! You may see this even in 
the public buildings, which are all burrowed into the grouid, as if 
they also needed cellar kitchens. "The main object of the cellar, is 
a low temperature, and as uniform as may be through the year; nei- 
ther troubled by the heat of samter. or the frost of wiiter. So 
cool in summer that butter* will be kept hard in it,and fresh meats 
preserved some days longer than in the temperature of the oy en air 
—and in winter. never to freeze water. ‘The cellar may well be 
damp. ana be thie cooler for this dampness. A tem] erature ot 
to 45 dey. of Fahrenheit. is } robably the best for this apai tment. 
This is from 8 to 15 deg. above the freezing point, and sufficien tly 
cool for summer, as it is sudicient!y warm for winter. ‘This ts just 
about the average tem, ecature of the earth in this lat alle ata dep th 
of three feet. or peri aps a hitle short of that. Could you, there- 
fore. exclude the exte rnal air trom Vour cellar. the & oor of whi ich 
aT 


Siu 


be about three feet below the level of the surface of the sur- 
roundin ecround: and could the transmission of calorie through 
the walls and ceiline of this apartment be preveited, the uniform 
temperature tire reoL would then he about 40 to 45 deg, Vi ith silik- 
j ga pit In one corner, three feet deeper. - l have once done and 
fuliv tized the experimetit.) the tem: erature of the whole cellar may 
be considerably reduced. and that of the pit. covered bv a box ene 
closure. shaded as it is all around, will | preserve ice through the 
vear. ‘the object is to get the low temperature required, as hear as 
mav be to the level of the ground. For this purpose. i would pro- 
pose that the cellar should be three feet deep, and the floor raised 
gne f ot fr m the Frou d. In one corner of the cellar, the N. K. is 
best, when it can be done, sink a pit three or four feet dee; er, of 
such capacity as you may desire, and the nature of the ground ad- 
mit, and stone it up like a well, fitting shelves ail arouisd against 


7 


the sides. Enclose this pit by a double ceiling of boards, witha 
space between of about an inch: and on one side have a door. from 
which steps descend into the pit. ‘This is now your refrigeratory 3 
and with a few barrels of ice at the bottom, you may keep your 
evs an | butter and fresh meats frozen throu gh the year ;—Or, if 


Bot an epicure, quite coul enough for health, without the ice. It 


* Butter that is good, only begins to melt at about 7 


y 


(2 deg. of Fahrenheit, 


and 1: qu e hard at 56 to 6U deg. Ata temperature of 40 10 45 deg. it may 
be kep: sweet fora long time This 1s about the teinperature that 1. ta e@ 


from a piece of ice, place, upon it in summer, for the table, the ice beng 
33 der. At the temperature of 45 dee. it is never attacked by the flies 
eas &* ~ Liiw & i tulkly Vi J Ut}. &' 2y id 4 AVLAY . y te 4 
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house erected in this city—Step-by- -step;—from the full, to the 
half, and quarter blood ;—so we are departing frem the pclae i 
model of antiquity. 
But. | am fearful of trespassing too long on your patience. 
If you can aid the work of improvement, in respect to the plan of 
building, rest assured of the thanks of, 
A TENantT. 


ellbany, Dec. 1815. 


P.S. I mentioned that I had tried the experiment of the pit. 
Whatever was the cause I know not, but during several years after 
{ porenes this, the cellar was never infested with rats or mice, 
though it had been before. Whether it was the greater coolness of 
the Dies occasioned by the ice, that drove them away, or whate- 
ver the cause, they all left it. Indenenden t. however, of these 
compe yp us, the convenience and utility of such a pit is very 

creat, and the expense trifling. 


The Phenomena of Natural Electricity Observed by the Ancients. 
By tHe Aspe BERTHELON. 


NIT +1 lceeavery of the elactricitv P 4) _ ae 
\LTHOUGH the discovery of the electricity of thunder is very 
recent. we find soc “on and evi id lent traces ‘of it among the An- 
} ~ > . ] » 1 
¢ients, that we cannot c OUDT of it having peen observed hy them ; 


} 


we shall relate severa proots which establish this assertion bevond 


. } 1 > 
great difficulty to explain be 


dispute: they are supported by facts, which we should have found 
ture our knowledge of atmospheric elec- 


i 
tricity. 

It is certain from the account of Herodotus, that people, two 
thor asand years ago, could attract ' chtni ‘ing by sharp-pointed rods 
of iron. According to that author, the Thracians disarmed Heav- 
en of its ate by discharging arrows into the air, and the Hyper- 
bereans could do tie same by darting towards the clouds lances 
headed with pieces of sharp-pointed iron. These customs are so 
many circumstances which eonducted to the discovery of electrici- 
ty. a phenomenon known to the Greéks and Romans by certain ef- 
fects which they attributed to thé Gods. as Mr. Ostertag has pro- 
ved at lencth. in a Dissertation De Jluspiciis ex lcuminibus. 

Pliny tells us, that it appeared from ancient annals, that by 
means of certain sacrifices and ceremonies. thunder could be made 
to descend, or, at least, that it could be obtained from the heavens. 


An ancient tradition relates, that this was practised in Etruria 
among the Volsinians,on account of a monster. called Volta, which, 


after having ravaged the country, had entered their city, and that 
their King, Porsenna. caused the fire of Heaven to fall upon it. 
Lucius Piso, a writer of great credit, in the first volume of his an- 
nals, says, that before Porsenna, Numa Pompilius had often done 
the same thing, and that ‘Lullius Hostilius, because he deviated 





Observed bry the finctents. e495 


from the prescribed ceremonies, when imitating this mysterious 
practice, was himself struck dead by the lightning, as Mr. Rich- 
man* in our day, when repeating at Petersburgh the e xperiment of 
Marly-la-Ville, with too little precaution. Livy mentions the 
same circumstance concerning Tullius Hosttlius. 

The Ancients had also an Elician Jupiter, Hlicium quoque ae- 
cepimus Jovem. Jupiter, who in other respects was called Stator, the 
Thunderer, & Feretrian, had upon this occasion the nameof lician. 

During the night which preceded the victory gained by Pos- 
thumius over the Sabines, the Roman javelins emitted the same 
light as flambeaux. When Gylippus was going towards Syracuse, 
a flame was seen upon his lance, and the di arts of the Roman sol- 
diers appeared to be on firet. 

According to Procopius, Heaven favoured the celebrated Beli- 
sarius with the same prodigy in the war against the Vandalst. 
We read in Titus Livius, that Lucius Atreus having purchased a 

javelin for his son, who had | een just enrolled as a soldier, this 
weapon appeared as if on fire. and emitted flames for the space of 
two hours without being consumed§. Plutarch, in the Life of Ly- 
sander, speaks of a luminous appearance, which must be attributed 
to electricity ; and in ge thirty-second Chapter he relates two facts 
ef the same nature: * The pike s of some soldiers in Sicily, and a 
cane which a paaenits carried in hts hand in Sardinia, appeared rs 
if on fire. ‘The coasts were also luminous, and shone with repea 
ed flashes.”’ 

Pliny observed the same phenomenon. “ I have seen,” says 
he, “a light under this form upon the pikes of the soldiers who 
were on duty on the ra mparts”} _ 

Cresar, in his Commentaries. relates. that during the late war in 
Africa. after a dreadful storm, which had thrown the whole Roman 
army into the greatest disorder, the points of darts of many of the 
soldiers shone with a spontane ous light, a phenom enon which M. de 
Courtivon first referred to electric city‘. We shall here relate the 
passage of Ceesar at full length. About that time there appeared 
in Cresar’s army an extraordinary phenomenon in the month of 
February. About the second watch ef the ni ght there suddenly 


* This gentleman, who was one of the Professors at Petersburgh, was 
struck dead on the 6th of August 1753, by a flash of lightning drawn from 
his apparatus into his own room, as he was attending to an experim: ent he 
was making with it. Seea particular account of this melancholy event in 
the “ Philosophical Transactions,” Vols. 48 and 49—and in “ Priestley’s His- 
tory of Electricity,” p. 337 

+ Gylippo Svracusas petenti, visa est Stella supe ipsam lanceam const 
tisse. In R ymanorum Ccastris Visa sont ardere pila, ignibus scilicet in ila 
e sole 


“T 
delapsis : qui sepe sulminum more, anim: alia terir nt et arbusta, sed si 
minore vi mittuntur defluunt tantum et in fident non feriunt nec vulneran' 
* Senec. Natur. Quest.” lib. 1. c. 1. 

+ ** Procop. De Bell. Vandal.” hb. 1. ¢. 1. 

§ «© Tit. Liv.” hib. xlii. 

| Vidi nocturnis militum vigiliis inhzrere pillis pro vallo fulgorem effi- 
ge ca—hominum quoque capiti vespertinis horns magnos prxsagio carcum 
ulgent. “ Plin. Hist. Nat.” lib. r 

| “ Histoire de PAcademe.” 1752, p 10. 
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ame night the points of the fifth lesion appeared to emit flames* 


—All these facts, which we have coilected from the Ancients, prove 





tiat it has been justiy said. that to judge properly of the works of 
the Ancints one must conclude, that there is a great deal of the fa- 
hulous in their Histories. and much truth in their Fables: that we 
O15 >» tOO ready hehe to the former. and do not examine the latter 
with sufficient attention to discover those useful truths which ther 
contain. 

l‘o these let us join other facts of the same kind, which have 
been observed by the Moderns, and which all prove the close affinity 
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ri ’ _% ° | _ . ’ . : . ts 

hy } mnder and @:ectriclty. Upon one of the bastions of Lhe 
| ; a 4 7 7 8 ye . . ’ 7 ] > a 2 . 

€ ast.e ot Duino. situated 1p I rioul. on the shore of the Adriatic 
“ea. there has be from time immemorial a pike erected In a 


oa 


- | ip the et .s.9T + . P y ) ° } 
vertical position, Wi he porn upwards. In summer. when the 


wea ppears tO |] rtend astorm, the centinel who is upon suard 
in that place examines the iron head of this pike, by presenting 
toit the point of a halberd;, which is always kept there for that 
purpose 3 au | when he peres ives that the iron of the pike sparkles 
much, or that there is a small pencil of flame at its point, he rings a 
be te Will is i ite til ra to give hnoctce t0 the people Who al 

it ays lr in the it ld or 7 fish nen who are at sea. tha they are 


ee | 1 ] 1 }*4 { 
proved DV the constant ana uhnahimous trad mn Of The country: 
1 } 4 . , 4 ! ~ 
and by a letter of Ea Imperati. a Benedictine. dated in 1602, 
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ed to be surrounded by a body ot flame. in the time of creat storms: 
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and that when tals phenowenon appeared no danger Was to be ap- 
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Mr. Pacard, secretary to the parisi of the Priory of the Moun 
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tain of Dreven. opposite t » MM JUNE Hianc,. Causing some workmen to 
cig a foundation for a buuding, which he was desirous of erecting in 


tne meadows of riianpra. avicjient st rmcame on. during which he 
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“ Philosophical Transactions,” vol. xlviji. part 1, p. 210 








Visit to Brazil. 22 


fiiid fall several times upon the top of a large iron lever, left fixed 
in the ground*. 

if one ascends the summit of any mountain, one may be elec- 
trified immediately in certain circumstances, and wit! jout any pre- 
paration, by a stormy cloud, in the like manner as the points of the 
weather-cocks and masts, as was exper enced in 1767, by Mr. Pic- 
tet. Mr. de Saussure, and Mr. Jallabert, jun. on the top o { Mount 
Breven. While the first of these Philosoy hers was interrogating 
the cuides they had taken alone wi ith them, resp ec ting the names a 
different mountains. and was point iting them out with | his finger, that 
he might determine their position, and delineate them on the 
map, he felt, every time he raised his hand for that purpose, a kind 
of pricking sens: ition at the end of his finger, like that which is ex- 
perience d when ot 1e opproa aches the conductor of an electrical ma- 
ehine stronely charged. ‘The « Jectricity of a stormy cloud, which 
Was opposite to him. was the cause of this sensation. His com- 
panions and the guides observed the same effects: and the force of 
the electricity soon increasing, the sensation produced by it became 
every moment more perceptible ; it was even accompanied with a 
kind of hissing. Mr. Jallabert. who hada gold band to his hat. 
nearda dreadful rumbling noise around his head. which the rest 
heard also when they put on his hat. They drew forth sparks from 
the gold button of the hat. as well as from the metal ferril of a larce 
walking-stick ; and as the storm was likely to hecome dangerous, 
they descended ten or twelve fathoms lower. where they perceived 
none of these phenomena. A small rain soon after fell, the storm 
was dispersed, and on their mounting again to the summit, they 
@ould discover no more signs of electricity. 
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Journal of a Captivity and skort abode in Brazil. 
(Continued from page 240.) 


Sent. 1.—The w indow of my sinall apartment opens into a nar- 
row passage, formed by the eae of the prison and an adjoining 


> 


house, which is selected as a place af convenient retirement for the 
Careve it Os prisoners : sO th lat | shal] he obliged to lg ep my v 1 AY - 
elose shut. and endure a a dark room ia ftere. When w 71 the hour 
ofuleliverance arrive! 

Sept. 2d.—The minister Claudio taking examnations in the 
prison. It is astonishing to see the fearful awe this man Inspires ; 
ail confusion ceases at his entrance. and the prison . comy letely 
rushed till his de} arture. He | has been a sec nd. beffre} sh bre ] ee 
pay 2 the whole country on one pretext or othe 


Sept, 3.—Very poorly ; partly through a “Ipeuty train of 
] 
thought, pre at times overpow ‘ers me. aud | find it impossible to 
avoid. If alone, [ might possibly stifle mv sensations: but to see 


, 


the delicacy and feelings of my companion constantly hurt is toe 
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severe. Her society at this moment of trouble is invaluable : yet 
I still lament the affection that prom) ted her accompanying me in 
the vovage.and has thus introduced her to a land of misery. 

Se pt. 4.—A serjeant brought a request from the commandant, 
that I would eudeorenr the recovery of a servant below ging te his 
suite; whodirectly aiter was brouczht into the room adjoining my 
apartment, and thrown into a corner like aheap of dirt. 1 found 
himin ahizh fever, apparently near his last gasp: and on enquiry, 
was informed that he had been ill twenty-seven days, lying about 
the guard-house, gradually getting worse, and tot ally nevlected till 
this anmnand: I accommodated the poor wretch w ith a mat, &c..and 
after civing a restorative, left him to its effect: but he had scarce 
lain ten minutes, when @ prrest came to confess him ; and, clearing 
the room, sat down by his penitent. Not content with thts exertion, 
he declared the indispensible necessity of the sacrament, which 
was a lministered with all tts forms; and, as if determined to give 

xhansted nature no respite. proceeded with extreme unction,t aking 
from his pocket a sm: all silver box, contaiming a green ointment 
(previ lous! y b! lessed,) and with a spatula extracted a small quantity, 
dra wit iz it over the eye-brows, hips, nostrils, ears, fore-head, soles of 
the feet. palms of the |! ands, and | hack, of the sick, repeating a short 
praver over each. and fints! hing the whole with others. On mvyree 
monstrating with the ghostly father about being so tedious at such a 
moment, he declared that. having secured the sinner from all de- 
myniacal influence over his corporeal functions, &c. he could leave 
hin to the effects of his constitution ; as now, whether he died or 
recovered. was perfectly immaterial. 

Sept. 11.— ‘Lhe weather has been late ly tempestuous to extreme, 
and a vessel entered in consequence for shelter: the owner of which 
passed my prison window, and | recognized him fora Portuguese 
whom ithad known before on the coast. I instantly resolved on 
writing a packet for Europe, and sending it by this stranger in 
preference to those around me. t have comple ted my design with 
some dificuity. 

12th.—Th ehappy tidings have this day been announced, that 
our departure will take place at an early period; merely waiting 
for some tri?ing preparations, and a fair wind. This has at once 
made al! bustle and stir: and several sailors were brought inte 
prison, to remain till sailing; whieh is their only mode of manning 
vessels on king’s duty. 

15the.—1 was called this morning to visit a sick planter, whe 
elie: dy cultivates maaiiocs, that inv alual le root which forms the la- 
rina, or bread of South America,and [ had an opportunity of mi- 
nutely viewing the whole process of preparation. Mandiock isa 
knotted shrub that runs to the height of six feet and upwards, but 

without branches; the revt, which ts the only useful part. somewhat 
reseindles a parsnip. but is much larger. It is planted by cutting 
the body of the shrub into short leugths, and sticking them into the 
aie when they immediatel y reshoot,and, after growing for about 
twelve months, the root is p erfectl y formed. but varies in size accor- 
ding to the fertility of the ground, from one to twenty inches indi- 

















Claudine: A Swiss Tale. “S73 


ameter, and from six inches to two feet in length. The reotsbeing 
pulled up, and the exterior bark cut off, a farinaceous substance 
remains, milky and glutinous ; this is rubbed to small pieces against 
a rasping wheel covered with perforated copper, and received into 
a trough below; itis then dried in a pans over a slow fire, 
till all moisture is ev vaporated, when it appears a dry garnulated 
guhstance, and is ready for use. Seslenn is the juice of the root 
drained from the raspings, and granulated 3 in hike manner over a 
slow fire. 

Farinha was in use among the Indians of South America at the 
time of its discovery, and imperceptibly adopted by its conquerors, 
wheat not agreeing with the soil, and mandiack being cultivated at 


an hundredth part of the labour and expence. 
(To be Contianued. } 





CLAUDINE, 
A Swiss Tale. Fromthe French of Vf. De Florian. 
(Continued from page 242 


“ CLaupINe, surprised to find any one who did not despise 
her, kissed his hands, without sayinga word. He spoke to her in 
the most friendly manner, and enquired after his good brother the : 
Curate: he dwelt with pleasure on the good deeds of that worthy 
man. and observed, that one of the most pleasing duties of their 
ministry was to console the unhappy, and heal the broken-hearted. 
Claudine listened with respectful gratitude, he appeared to her as 
an angel sent from heaven to comfort her. After supper we reti- 
red to bed ina calmer state of mind, and if she did not sleep, she 
at least rested. 

On the morrow, the good Curate searched through Salenches 
for a little chamber where Claudine might lie-in. An old woman, 
called Madame Felix, offered an apartmeut. and promised secrec: 
Claudine repaired thither in the evening, the Curate paid three 
montis in advance, the old lady passed her for a niece lately mar- 
ried at Chambery. and every thing was settled. Indeed it was high 
tine; for the fatiguing journey, and the agitation of mind that 
Claudine had sustained, brought on her labour- -pains that very eve- 
ning: although only seven months gone with child, she produced a 
boy “beautiful as the day, whom Madam Felix caused to be baptised 
hy the name of Benjamin. 

‘The Curate was desirous of immediately putting the — 
out to nurse, but Claudine declared with tears in her eyes, that s! 
would rather dte than be separated from Benjamin: she was sitened 
to keep him for the first few davs, and at the end of these days her 
maternal fondness had encreased. The C urate | reasoned with her : 
represented to her, that such conduct deprived her of all hopes of 
ever returning to Chamouny. or of being reconciled to her father : 
€laudine’s only answer was to embrace Benjamin. ‘The time slipt 
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Claudine. A Swiss Tale. 


ine marsed her child, and remained with Madame Felix, 


. . 1 , , Y pe F 
crowns from her father. and the little money Na- 
} Be } ® 
‘shad hitherto paid her expences. as 

} 
»see her, but she sent ber all she could 


tudine wanted for nothings. She emplo ed her 


PLO re. a and Writ af the old ladv. who had former- 
at BD iiie, and in taking cave of Benjamin. ¢ lau. 
wwpy, and little Bemwamin grew charming. 
my oiness could not last One morning the Curate 

e TO ner a \s sit . 
rir,’ s rid he.“ when fT received you under my pro- 
ve ; you Fa lit \‘‘\ ith the manutie of charity. my 
tal Ci of you: ¢€ iid. to enable ham TO) cain his 


, ' : } . } 

» ed. during that tuterval., to have appeased the an- 
ty have prevailed with him to receive you once 

louse. where your repentance. your modesty. vour 


widof labour, micrht eradually have induced him to 


_ 4 i ! ) re 
ePSses of whieh Vou have been the source. But This 
ir 1) | | ° ! a 

Irs( ODHOSeaA ‘yith what evesc uid Simon LOOK 


e must necessaruyv rematii a lasting monument 


on ee : } 
cfand aiszrace. l can discern bys vour eves that 
hy! ce 
made: bot you ouent to consider, that vou cannot 
with seood woman. whose circumstances howe- 
é Coes ’ ! ae; 4% 
’ Gi perriename vou. reuaer IT lpposspie. 


ette sends you. is taken from tle support of 


Nanette labours the cround while vou 

ette has been cuity of no fault. You 

myree. Wie iS, TO CO to.service either at Geneva 
1 t whether, wifrouf separating from your 


hd 4 ASIiV 1 nd a piace. allow you Two davs to ree 

matters. You wil then inform me of vour de- 
on it. PE will do every thine tn omy power 
Claudine was sensible of the truth of ail the Curate 
found it impossible for her to live without Renia- 


ya davyanda nichtin revectine on what she 


r i. | angel nftar atin . 
it last resolved. and. after writing a letter to the 
t | } e : ? i] é }? 
edoing all nis kindness. which she left on her table, 


e< ' } } so : 
flier cloaths. tied up twenty crowns which still 


i! erenleb. and, tacinge benpamin in ner arms, she 
f 
4 . - f are ‘ ] | "? ‘ ' } ‘ ‘ 
» road freneva. and slept at nicht at Bonville: 
4 By : ° ' 7 . r ' 
ttie Pemamin. she could not travel far. Ihe 
" ‘ » ! 
ved at Geneva. fier first care was to sell 
® 1 ‘ ® . . 
ovide herself with a suit of man’s cloaths ; 
| | } 1 
ick hair, and houehta knarsack. mto 
ner cioatns. “ne fastened the rine. which SAne lad 
¥ , » } ny ' “ 
n her finger. round her neck. ‘Thos clad like a 
. With a stout stick in her hand, her knapsack on 
of whi ‘nramin was seated, clasring lis hands 
she sef ‘ in Geneva on the road to Turin. 
‘ ‘ }. t _ oe od | : ‘ } ’ ¥» i. - } yn} 
{ P1IVe i = fi Ci “Sil o tiie InG Intains, ana peo; .e 











Claudine. Al Swiss Tale. OF 5 


were 59 much pleased with the air and appearance of this handsome 


Savovard, and of the child whem sh le — on her back, and call- 
ed her little brother. that she was hardly allowed to pay any thins. 
but commonly discharged he r reck oning Nv aml ising the com? 


awe 
uny 


with some beautiful sones pecu liar to her country: so that when 
Claudine arrived at Turin. she had still some of 
with which she hired a little gwarret. bo no! 
and, followed by little Benjamin, who never left her, she set up a 


>. 
* 
’ = i. 
her money lett, 


. , 
} ’ 


’ } 
it a brush and blacking, 


hittle stall for blackine shoes. in the Palais Roval. under the name 
of Claude. 

‘ During the first davs she cained but little. because she was 
awkward. and took a vood deal of time to cain apennv: put she 
soon became expert, and the work went on well. Clande. intelli- 
gent, active, alert, ran all the errands of the quarter, KBeniamin, 
during her absence. sat upon and suarded the stoc!. If there was 
a letter to be carried, a box to he removed, or | les to be conver- 
ed to the cellar. Claude was called in preit rene to anv oth ie ie 
was the confidant and assistant of all the laz. rvants in the neich- 
bourhood,. and in the evening often carried home a crewnas the 
gains wa the dav. This was fully sufliel nt to su} rt rt ner and 
Benjamin, who every day increased in stature and in beauty, and 
pecame t! ie favorite of all t the ne ih! Oul nood. ; 

This happy lite had laste d for more tnan 7 » years. VY Len one 
day Claudine and her son being busy arranging their little stall 


with their heads bent towards the ground, they saw a foot appe 


: cc 4 ? } aa , ; . " g , . 
upon the stool. Claudine took her brush. and without loo TTS At 
1 La t 4] # |: _ 1 
the master of the shoe, immediately began her operation. When 


the most diflicult part was done, she raised her head.—The brush 
fell from her hands. she remained immoveable: it was Mr. Belten 
whom she beheld. Little Benjamin, who was not at all affected, 
took up the brush. and witha feevle hand attempted to finish the 
work of Claudine who still remained motion with her eves fix- 
ed on Mr. Belton. Mr. Belton asked i 1G. with © sure 
prize, Why she stopped, and smiled at the ( O1 the ¢ iitle 1 o°ce 
figure pleas ed him. Claud 
self to Mr. Belton with cso sweet a voice. and stuen \ -chosen 
words, that the Enelishman, still 1. as} | 


Lie. recovering’ | a. rij . €YCusedi { . 


more ; ( > 
ate ty ‘ { 
. ~ e l ! ’ © f , . 
several questions about ner COUnCrTY ana he On. mauqimne 
anda sred +h vty — + + ices _— ' , ? 2 : 
answe ret VW i 1a Ca ith alre Ciactt Sil€ aiitl t I two oOr- 
1 } ° } ~ } , 1 } . } 
pnans who rained their bread by the emplorme Wil ne Saw. 
' } ‘ I . ry) ° 
and that thev were from the Vailev of Chamouny. s name 
‘ ’ , ] J “3.0 ? P| ’ ’ ’ 
struck Mr. By Ton. and :,OOKINE attentive iy j 4 ine. »TUrOVveEnt 
he recognized ner teatures. ana enqgu I | sa 1 ca! ed 
‘ | “9 aint } ‘ _— —-s eo gyi . } —o ¥ cs 
( lauc C. Salil she — Ana Vou are trom 4 tia Lael ’ ° _ At Se wife 
i. 4 , Se pe een Oe e Ea — . 4) — 599 
from the Viitace o1 Frieure. —* fFiave you fo er orotner,r — 
+ ike ‘> a - 94 4 r -_ “ s » a7? “ >. ) 
46 No. Sir. oOnLY be lamMnimn.-—- Nor anv sister 2 —* Pardon me, 
A og _ es . 99 re i, eee » 99 é lanes ! an 
Sir.—** Yhnat 1s ner name r—* Uiauaine,. —** Uiaudine. and 


. ’ . ; .* «* " 
where issiec == Oh, [ do not know. Ind ed, “ir. -—* How can 


-~ 


; - he » 99 Be ree - —— . — =e ann 
you be irnorant of that r’—** «or many reasons, “ir. which cannot 


Mmterest vou. and which it would make me weep to tell.” Clau- 


. ' : ; ; a2 Rte } i’ ; 
dine, with the tears starting m her CVes, « iid im sne naa aove. 














276 Curious Natural Production. 


Mr. Belton, who did not co away, put his hand 1 ir to his pocket, and 
gave her a guinea. « ¥ cannot change you,” said ‘Jaudine.— 
* Keen the w +hole,”? said the Englishman, * and tell me, Would you 
be sorry to quit your present e1 mployment, and accept of a rood 
place ?°— ‘ That cannot be, Sir.?—* W hy not ??°—* Because no- 
thing in the world would make me quit mv brother.”—* But sup» 

ose he were to acc: ympany you P”—* That would be another mat« 
ter.”—* Well, Claude, you shall be with me; I will take you into 
my service, you will [ be very happy in my house, and your brother 
shall acc: pre you.”—* Sir,” answered Claudine, a little em- 
barrassed, ** favour me with your address, and I will call upon you 
to-morrow.”—Mr. Belton gave it her, and bade her not fail te 
eome. 

(To be concluded im our next.) 
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Since publishing the article under the head of Orrextar Connezrran, p. 16¥, 
we chanced to light on the following article in “ Bell’s Quarterly Volume 
otf News,” published at London in 1802. The very singular intimation 
contained in the 2d paragraph, connected with the remembrance of recent 
events in Europe, induce. us to offer this also to our Readers. The article 
may be found at page 224 of the above mentioned volume, and is at least 
as great a literary curlosity, as the stone isa natural one. 

In some succeeding Number, we shall give an extract from the * Moniteur,” 
printed at Paris, during the same year. Enitor, 


Curious Natural Production, found in Russia. 


The following account of a stone, found in Russia, with an ace 
eurate likeness of Louis XVI. is now in circulation at Vienna, 
Berlin, and Muni ich. The description of this phenomenon we 
translate faithfully. 


‘Ata moment when the minds of all men are occupied with 
the Riess y events which have sprung from the French Revo- 
lution, it will be regarded as not a little astonishing, that Nature, 
whose laws are immutable, and independent of human caprice, 

should have produced and preserved in a Labrador, found in Rus- 
sia, the precious image of the unfortunate Monarch who has been 
its mos st august victim, The profile of Lours XVI. is very ex xactly 
designed in this stone. The head, surmounted bya pomegranate- 

coloure d crown, with a rainbow border, and a small white plume, is 
of th @ finest blue, upon a ground of green gold, and streaked with 
lively colours, which Art would in vain attempt to imitate. 

és On e » igh he led to think, that Nature, by tracing in so stri- 

king a manner the image of this good Krva in the empire of Russia, 
_ i foreseen th at the gove rament of that country would one day be 

1e strongest in support of his family, and efficaciously co-operate 
both j In avenging his misfortunes, and in saving Europe. It might 
also be supposed, that, in employing blue and gold to form the like- 
ness of this immortal victim, Nature intended to represent the pu- 
rity of his amiable mind. 
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Burning Glass. 977 


“ This head may be easily fitted to the collet of a ring, and 
serve to decorate a great Prince, or embellish the most curious 
collection. If there be a treasure which is above all price. we may 
safely affirm that itis the present: as most undoul. tedl) the vwhele 
bowels of the globe may be ransacked, without discoverin 9 that hae 
ture has a second time employed herself with so m uch precision 
and splendour, upon an object so interesting in every point of 
view. 

‘* Comte pE Ropossomes, lately in the service of Russia, in 
whose possession it is. oflers it at this moment for 10.600 Leuis 
d’or. The time, perhaps, is not far distant when this astonishing 
phenomenon will acquire all its value, by contrib uting to] rocure 
some moments of consolation to the august fami) y of th is unfortu- 
nate Prince, the remembrance of whose virtue, and misfortunes 
will be transmitted to the latest posterity. 

*“ Frankfort on the Mein, Aug. 11, 1799.” 
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From the Port Folio. 
Bxperiments made with the large Burning-Glass of Dickinson College, un- 
der the direction of Professor C: oper. 


Tis lens was purchased by the trustees of Dickinson Col- 
lege from the son of the late Dr. Priestly. It was made bv the 
sane Mr. Parker of Fleet-street, London, who constructed the 
celebrated burning-glass, sent among other presents, to th e emperor 
of China; and which was esteemed the most powerful ingenu ity 
and perseverance had produced. ‘The burning-glass of Dickinsor 
college may - considered as one of «the best in the Uniied States. 
It is made of flint glass, and compounded of two lenses, both 
double CONVEX. of solid 2 olass. 

The diameter of the large lens is in the frame 16 1-4 inches. 

surface exposed, 15 1-2 

Its thickness at the centre, 1 6-10 inches. 

at the edge, 4-10ths of an inch. 

Its focal distance, 2 feet 11 S-10 inches. 

The diameter of the small lens is 6 1-4 inches. 

Its focal distance, 1 foot 5 1-2 inches. 

Both glasses are fixed in a wooden frame. which turns on a 
pivot and slides on a brass bow, and can be m oved with ease hert- 
zontally or perpendicularly. ‘The smaller lens is placed at su cha 
distance from the large one as that the diameter of a cone of ray 
falling on the small lens is equal to the diameter of the small lens. 
“Substances fused, with their weieht and time Abe n 

Farenheit’s thermometer at eighty-six degrees in the sun, and 
seventy-four degrees in the shade. 

Silver—7 


(be 


, ] . ry - 
oT. melted in two seconds. 
’ 14 Los ——s 
Copper—22 er. melted in thirtv seconds. 


Bar iron—18 er. partly melted in five minutes. 
Antimony—25 gr. melted instantaneously, 

Flint glass— ) gr. melted in forty seconds. 
Green glass—t yr. melted in thirty-five seconds. 
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Kar enhe it’s th ermometer at one hundred and one decrees in 
the sun. eighty-six in the shade. 
evan of limestone—in four minutes partly reduced to lime. 
Glass coloured by gold—in thir ty secon ds ran into a beautiful 
2 lobule of petal colouan. 
Rine | ‘7 { tay aw = _ - . te e > a nd ‘™? 
DillE Cid} Ol Jersey—O or. lh O¢ minu e mM itec id ran 


: 
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Poetry, 


David's Sepulchre Plundered, in Imitation of Lord Byron 


b) ele Ue lodie¢s. 


* Herod had spent vast sums about the C115 


oe » } } a } ‘ 
ewn kinedom >and as he hid ore heurd What 
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before iin, fad opened David's Sepuichre, and 


} aes | lara . »| > 
oO iver, wiG bin ere Wis a TD Chk ViCarcer lui 


enough to suffice all his wants, li da great 1 
attempt ; and at this ume he opened ihat CDI ( 
As tor any money, he found none, as Hyreant 

er id, and those precious woods What were lala 

away. However, he had rreat desire to minke 
to go further in, even us far as the bodies of D. 
ef his eu rds were siall! DV a fi Hie al JU! 
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A very worthy and ingentous friend 
succested to me a plan for reerking 
His idea was. that every populous town. 
at least one “team Eneine, to be hept 3 
cent to a principa!l fountain of water. 
power could readi e applied to a ia 
Interva | 
tion to this subject. that hi iS Prue 
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aR Tanning. 
tions, that this plan of his may be used to great and very obvious 
atv: utage. In such places as New-York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Charleston, New-Urleans, &c., the expense of such an Engine, it 
appears to me, would well be co: npensated by the additional secu- 
rity they would afford against the ravages of destructive fires. 

Should y ou. and should the public, embrace these ideas, | m lay pre- 
vail on my friend to communicate _ details of his plan for your 
Magazine. There is a minuteness in his calculations, that must 
carry entire c: ynviction at once. either a tlie justness of his conclu. 
sions, or of the fallacy of his arguments: he has made all very plain, 
even to every minatiz of the expense, and the quantities of water, 
which, with Engines of any given power, may be delivered ona gis 

en time, and at V various elevations and projected distances. As @ 
philosophical Essay, or a source of amusement for the m an of 
science, this plan of his, would, f think, be richly deserving a place 
in the American Magazine. 
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Advantages enjoyed by the People of the United States. 


The author of an Elegy on Americus Ves spucius, published at 
Verona in 1788, presages the juture greatness of America, In ve ry 
sironge lane uace. He Sd } as ‘The last People in ini} rovemenf, al- 
ways advance with greater rapidity than those who preceded them, 
as their minds are not spoiled by old and antiquated systems: their 
inte'!lects are not w eakened by the im SIN oO lic tate s of authorit ve 
nor their reason currupte dl by the prejudi ces of foreign eves.’ He 
concludes with a beautiful apostrophe to the Americans, in which 
he ex) rorts 7 them to improve the numerous and Important t advanta- 
ges which they enjoy. I forbear to add the rerections that suggest 
the nse!ves here, aud will only repeat the exhurtatiun of the dialien 
Eulog ist, 

=e > ae 


TANNING. 
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Tue sniendid fame of some rernted improvements in the art 
of Tanning Leather, among the Chemists of France, induced some 


writerin the British Papers in 1814, te throw out intimations thag 
the British Chemists ad overlooked this important art. Doctor 
* aeateting so well known to the public by his writings on Chemis- 
try, replied, * That the art ol Tan BING had not been so much Oovere 


louked by men of science, as tins person had supposed. Not te 
m en tik in Seguin, who real red an tinmense fartune by his fortunate 
iscove ry ot tannins, at the commencement of the French Revolue 


5 or COCO p ounds 


a . 

tion, a society of his friends, in Glasgow, expended 

in experiments on the subject, and came at last to this mortifyin 
conclusion, that all the old processes were better than the new. ee 
that all attempts to shorten the time, injured the quality of the 
leather.”"—Glescow Chronicle, September 1o14. 
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